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“Institution: ‘problems are simple when they 
are solved by meds of tiie ecramon denominator 
“what is best for the children.” 

Not asking how much does it cost, how hard 


a job, how long will it take or how disagreeable 
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Strange as it may seem, that which is best 
for the children will prove to be the most eco- 
nomical as well as the most pleasant task to per- 
form.” 


—George Wallace. 
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My idea of an address befitting this occasion would be 
a presentation of the best thought of the present day on the 
problem of feeble-mindedness, with an outline of some of the 
problems still ahead of us and their relation to the one great 
problem that is now troubling all thinkers, namely, the future 
of the human race. Biologists tell us that we have ahead of us 
a serious struggle with the insects, the outcome of which is far 
from certain. Raymond Pearl and others warn us that the time 
is rapidly approaching when the earth will not yield food enough 
to support the population. Finally, every thoughtful person 
who follows world politics wonders whether the allegory of the 
Kilkenney Cats is not prophetic of the fate of the world. Even 
Dr. Tilney suggests that perhaps our instinct for possessing may 
be our undoing. 

With such struggles before us as these items indicate, it is 
obvious that we cannot afford to carry a heavy burden of 
morons. We ought to discuss some of the immediate problems 
and decide what should be the next step. Unfortunately, I have 
been away from home for six months, and I do not find rail- 
road trains, hotels or steamships conducive to study and writ- 
ing. Accordingly, I can only give you a few more “idle 
thoughts” of another “idle fellow.” 

It would be easy to use up my time recalling incidents of 
the early days of the Laboratory; the successes, the failures, 
the joys, the sorrows. But I shall allow myself only one or two 
reminiscences. 


1 Presented at the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Vineland Laboratory, Vineland, 
September 4, 1931. 
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I am perhaps proudest of my success in choosing a chief, 
It was a Saturday in the winter of 1900. I had gone to Trenton 
to attend the annual meeting of the New Jersey Association 
for the Study of Childhood and Youth. I arrived late. Some- 
one had read a paper, which was being discussed. Questions 
were being asked from all sides, and were being answered by a 
young man in such a clear, concise and intelligent manner as 
to attract and hold the attention of everyone in the large 
audience. I had not heard anything so fascinating since I left 
the tutelage of Stanley Hall. 


When the interchange of wit and wisdom ceased, I turned 
to my neighbor and inquired, “Who is that young man?” 

“The Superintendent of the Training School for the Feeble- 
Minded, in South Jersey,” he replied, and added, “I think his 
name is Johnson.” 


Although none of us knew it, the Vineland Laboratory had 
its beginning then and there—thirty years ago last winter! It 
began when I said to myself, “There is a man that I must know. 
He has ideas.” We met after the meeting. I was invited to 
visit Vineland. I did so, and met Mrs. Johnstone and Carol—the 
only child at that time. I met Miss Fallon, Miss Morrison (now 
Mrs. Nash), Miss Vernon, Miss Annie, Miss Warren, Mr. Veal, 
and many others. 


Johnstone said I must talk to the children on the Sunday 
afternoon of my visit. I never dreaded anything more. After 
it was over, Johnstone said, by way of reassuring me, “You talk- 
ed as though you were accustomed to talking to the feeble- 
minded.” That was nice and comforting; but when I went back 
to the Normal School and in a burst of egotism told my class 
what Johnstone said, I nearly lost my job—too much “freedom 
of speech!” 

On December 7, 1901, there was another meeting of the 
New Jersey Association, this time at Newark. Like the lover 
who goes to church hoping he will see his enamorata, I went to 
Newark hoping to see Johnstone. I was not disappointed, and 
when the session was over, Earl Barnes, Johnstone and I came 
home together as far as Philadelphia. On that train was born 
another of Johnstone’s big ideas—the Feeble-Minded Club, which 
started a few weeks later, with six members: Earl Barnes, John- 
stone, Smith Burnham, Maurice Fels, Edward Allen, and myself. 
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An occasion like this has two aspects, each of great value. 
First, there are its social opportunities. We renew old acquain- 
tances, revive old memories, compare notes and exchange ideas. 
Second, it is an opportunity to look back and see what we have 
passed, as well as to stop and see where we are. Where are we 
after twenty-five years? I shall not weary you with a detailed 
account of all the present-day conditions in which the Vineland 
Laboratory might claim to have had a hand. I shall, rather, 
consider a few of the larger problems in which Vineland has 
been interested. 

I think we may say that from a state of nearly complete 
ignorance and lethargy, where only the people who were in 
direct contact with them even knew that there existed such 
human beings as idiots or imbeciles, where more than half of 
our commonwealths had no provision for such persons, we have 
advanced to a situation where every state has its institution for 
the feeble-minded, or at least takes care of its most serious cases. 
Today it is an ignorant person who is not aware of the problem 
of feeble-mindedness. 

If only a relatively small number of school systems have 
special classes for the backward and feeble-minded children, and 
if not one system makes adequate provision of this sort, at least 
it is a very poorly trained teacher who does not know that the 
pupil who cannot keep up with the class is possibly feeble- 
minded. 

This, in itself, is a great gain. Perhaps it is as great a gain 
as we ought to expect when we realize that nature’s is the slow, 
safe and sure method of evolution, rather than revolution, which 
is fraught with danger and uncertainty. 


The idea of measuring the mentality of a child is one year 
older than the Vineland Laboratory; Binet and Simon made their 
first contribution in 1905. 


It is true that some historians have traced mental testing 
back much farther than Binet. However, it is always possible, 
after an event, to trace its beginnings back to a more or less 
remote period, but it is usually bad logic; a form of undistribut- 
ed middle term, the meaning of the term under discussion chang- 
ing gradually as one gets father away from the actual practice 
with which one started. We might trace mental testing back to 
Aristotle, and doubtless somebody will, but there is no un- 
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equivocal evidence that any man before Binet ever conceived 
the possibility of a scale whereby the mentality of children could 
be measured. 

Mental testing is more extensively used today in the United 
States than ever before. It is more true than ever that mental 
tests are marvellously accurate, although they have been severe- 
ly criticized by critics—honest, intelligent, sincere and other- 
wise. Mental testing is carried on in Hungary, Austria, Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland, England and Russia, though nowhere 
to the extent that it is practiced in the United States. 


From a social standpoint, the curve of distribution of in- 
telligence, as determined by the Army Mental Tests from the 
testing of 1,700,000 men, is probably the most valuable piece of 
information that mankind has ever acquired about itself. 


That is a strong statement, and must be justified. Socrates, 
in his wisdom, said, “Know thyself.” In these modern times, 
when the world has become so unified through the inventions of 
telegraphy, telephony, radio and rapid transportation, it is 
equally fundamental that we know one another. Heretofore, 
we have always believed (and we behave as though we still be- 
lieved) that all men are equally intelligent. We recognize that 
men differ in culture, that some are learned and some are ignor- 
ant, but we also think that all are responsible. With such a 
theory, we were bound to make countless mistakes, as we have 
done in our attempts to organize society and to regulate con- 
duct. We did not understand ourselves and consequently could 
not manage ourselves wisely. 


Within the memory of men now living, the insane were 
punished for being insane. A few years ago William Allen 
White, of Kansas, startled the country by an article in Collier’s 
Weekly in which he asked the question, ‘““‘What is the matter with 
America?” His answer, in brief, was “the moron majority.” 
In the main he was right, though he unfortunately mixed his 
discussion with the problem of immigration, so that what should 
have been the sharp point of his article was somewhat blunted. 

But we know now that the so-called civilized nations are 
made up of people of a wide range of capacity and, consequently, 
of responsibility. One half of the world has not the intelligence, 
the capacity, to become even interested in the great social prob- 
lems. It requires the entire mental energy of these people to 
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get enough to eat, clothes to keep them warm, and automobiles 
to transport them. 

The very serious problems that are confronting us right 
now in unemployment and the consequent poverty and starva- 
tion are to a very large degree due to the fact that the great 
mass of these people have not had the intelligence and foresight 
to save some of their earnings, when they had employment at 
good wages, in anticipation of just such difficulties as they are 
now facing. It is perfectly clear to those who understand this 
situation that half of the world must take care of the other half. 

Moreover, the solution of the problem which is now con- 
fronting the thinking people, of how to reduce suffering as much 
as possible and prevent starvation, is complicated by the fact 
that we ourselves cannot keep in mind and take into account the 
fact that half of the world has not sufficient intelligence to under- 
stand and cooperate in the plans that we would like to make. 

And so I repeat that, in my judgment, the knowledge de- 
rived from the testing of the 1,700,000 men in the Army is 
probably the most valuable piece of information which man- 
kind has ever acquired about itself. The information has been 
hard to accept. We could not believe it. It was thought that 
the tests were wrong, but more than a dozen years of experience, 
criticism and testing the tests has strengthened their validity 
rather than weakened it. There is no longer any doubt about 
the facts. The little committee of seven, which met at the 
Vineland Laboratory and drafted the Army Mental Tests, did a 
remarkable piece of work, the results of which are destined to 
be of immeasurable value to the race. 

Of sterilization I hardly need speak. It never was a dis- 
tinctively Vineland idea. Vineland never opposed, yet never ar- 
dently espoused, that cause. It became quite an important issue 
soon after the publication of our findings on heredity. Laws 
were passed in many states, but few were ever used. Today the 
situation is practically the same as it was twenty years ago. 
California alone has made extensive use of such a law. 

The Vineland findings in regard to the heredity of feeble- 
mindedness were for a number of years very widely accepted. 
More recently, however, certain individuals have attempted to 
cast doubt upon our conclusions. But no one has produced any 
new evidence, and no one has shown where the Vineland figures 
are in error. 
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Jennings has said that since inherited traits are carried by 
the chromosomes and since they are made up of “packages of 
chemicals” which are combined in a perfectly haphazard way, it 
would be entirely possible for two feeble-minded parents to have 
normal children. However, no one has produced instances 
enough (where the parentage was surely known) to justily us in 
refusing to sterilize feeble-minded parents on the ground that 
they are likely to have normal children. 

It is theoretically possible that a pack of cards dealt to four 
people would result in each player having one complete suit. 
But of the millions of hands that are dealt in these days of 
auction and contract, no such result has ever been reported. 

It is unimportant, from a practical standpoint, whether the 
percentage of hereditary feeble-mindedness is 50 or 65 per cent, 
unless we are going to take the whole problem more seriously 
than we have ever done. But in the interest of scientific truth 
I see no reason to throw away the evidence we have for 65 per 
cent and adopt a mere guess of 50 per cent. 

One of the principles emphasized at Vineland in the early 
days was that every feeble-minded child is a potential criminal. 
Perhaps no one utterance of ours has caused more comment or 
more heated arguments. Every feeble-minded child is a poten- 
tial criminal. The only criticism that can possibly be made of 
that statement is a rhetorical one. Taken as it stands, it means 
nothing. It is quite evident that every normal child is also a 
potential criminal. 

Apparently the critics have mistaken the meaning of the 
word “potential.” It does not mean “future,” but “possible.” 
Potential energy is not kinetic energy, but may become so. The 
sentence, then, is either a meaningless inanity, or something is 
“understood,” as the grammarians say. 

What the sentence was intended to imply and what it does 
imply is that a feeble-minded person is more liable to become 
a criminal than is a normal person. Can anyone safely deny 
that? It is unthinkable that a group of people who are noted 
for their lack of will power, for their easy morality, for their 
lack of inhibitions, should not be found violating the laws more 
often than a group of normals. 

But we are not confined to theory. We have the facts. 
They do commit disdemeanors and crimes more often than do 
normals. 
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This leads to another disputed topic: the percentage of 
criminals who are feeble-minded. We never attempted to do 
more than make a guess that this percentage was from 50 to 
80 per cent. Today we have divided the group that formerly 
was classified as feeble-minded into the feeble-minded and the 
psychopathic. 

Our experience at the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research 
gave about 66 per cent in the two groups. That is, “between 
50 and 80 per cent.” 

Again I say, it does not matter whether the percentage is 
50 or 80 until such time as we are ready to take some definite 
action toward the solution of the entire problem. When that 
time comes we shall need exact figures, but until then it is suf- 
ficient to know that feeble-mindedness is a large factor in the 
problem of crime. 

I should like to conclude this part of the discussion with 
some consideration of the present status of the problem of the 
feeble-minded, but this cannot be done adequately within the 
limits of a single address. Suffice it to say that we are con- 
fronted with a great practical question which is probably sec- 
ond to none in importance for the future of the race. 

David Starr Jordan has well said, “In human life there is 
no substitute for intelligence.” Man has constructed a great 
social order. He has established great institutions and com- 
plicated relationships. The question now is: Have we intelli- 
gence enough to keep them going? 

The World War reflected an appalling lapse of intelligence. 
Hither there was not sufficient intelligence to prevent it or we 
had so badly organized ourselves that our intelligence could not 
function in such a situation. 

If we can assure ourselves that the highest intelligence yet 
developed is sufficient to solve all problems incident to the civil- 
ization we have established, then our problem becomes, first, how 
can we perpetuate that high intelligence in ever-larger quantities, 
second, how can we adjust intelligences lower than the highest 
to the work of the world, and third, how low a degree of intelli- 
gence can be used profitably, i. e., how can we fit low intelligences 
into the social organization? 

This third question has long been considered our specific 
problem. It is. But we must never lose sight of the larger 
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problem. We must not forget that our question must be answer- 
ed in such a way that it will help solve the greater problems of 
the race. 


Seguin thought he could cure idiots by the physiological 
method. Yet if he, by devoting his entire time, could have made 
one idiot fit to take a place in the world, what would have been 
gained? We would have saved one idiot, but we would have lost 
a Seguin. Nothing would have been gained unless Seguin could 
have made the idiot of more use to the world than he himself 
ever could have been. Had Seguin been able to cure twenty 
idiots in his lifetime, we might concede that it was worth while. 
Where, then, should the line be drawn? 


That is one detail of our problem. Some of us feel that it 
is not worth while to teach the feeble-minded to read. Parents 
and teachers of feeble-minded children usually feel differently. 
Who is right? 

We recognize that there are values that cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents or in work units or by efficiency standards. 
But the question persists: How valuable are these imponderable 
values? 

That is the educational problem. It must be admitted that 
we have not gone far toward a successful solution. We know 
that surprising results can be obtained by intensive training, but 
we do not know whether they are worth while. 

I have elsewhere raised the question whether morons should 
be regarded as feeble-minded. I think no one knows the answer. 
Indeed, the question cannot be answered until we give the moron 
a fair chance. So far he has never had a fair chance. At home 
he has been punished, scolded and called stupid because he was 
not as quick, as alert, or as obedient as his brothers or as the 
neighbors’ children. At school he has been stultified and called 
a dunce because he could not learn the only things the schools 
considered educational. 

Give the moron a chance. See if he can take a place in the 
world. Then see if it is worth while. If it is, he is not feeble- 
minded. If it is not worth while, then from the standpoint of an 
efficient society, he is feeble-minded and perhaps the proper solu- 
tion of his problem is to make him happy with a group of his 
fellows, see that he does not propagate, and waste no effort in 
trying to make him do what he has no capacity for doing. 
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We have indicated some of the social and some of the edu- 
cational problems. It remains to mention the biological situa- 
tion with its implications for psychology. 

What is feeble-mindedness? Low intelligence. What is 
intelligence? A relatively rich consciousness directly connected 
with a more or less elaborate brain mechanism. The degree of 
richness is dependent upon the perfection of the brain as an 
inter-communicating mechanism for transforming the physico- 
chemical energy of the body into nervous or brain energy to be 
redistributed in turn to the muscles in accordance with a definite 
organization and correlation of nerve elements, the latter being 
popularly thought of as the will. 

The degree of perfection of the brain seems to lie in the 
number and perfection of the brain cells and in the degree of 
completeness of the communicating system within the brain (1) 
with the external world and (2) with the muscular system. The 
whole activity depends, in the last analysis, upon the amount of 
energy available from the supply generated by the fuel taken 
into the body. 

The question of whether a brain that functions in a way 
to produce feeble-mindedness can be made to function so as to 
produce a better intelligence depends, therefore, upon whether 
any of the above enumerated factors can be modified. 

Can we increase the number or perfection of the brain cells, 
the ease of communication, the organization of the system of 
communication, or the amount of available energy? About all 
we know in answer to this question is that it is almost certainly 
impossible to effect any of these changes after the birth of the 
child. What might be done before birth is entirely unknown. 

We say that feeble-mindedness is hereditary, and that her- 
editary conditions are unchangeable. This may mean no more 
in the last analysis than that we have never learned how to 
change them! There is so much that is unknown on the bio- 
logical side that there would seem to be great possibilities. 
Moreover, there are many hints worth following. 

A certain percentage of conceptions result in what are called 
monstrosities. Heredity does not account for these variations 
from the usual course of events. 

Stockard, by the experimental treatment of fish eggs, pro- 
duces fish with eyes nearer together than is hereditarily normal, 
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even to the extent of merging the two eyes into one cyclopean 
eye in the middle line of the head. 

Endocrinology offers an endless series of possibilities, of 
which the familiar cretin, if the situation were not familiar, 
would be as startling an example and seem as impossible as 
anything that could be suggested. 

Also, in this connection, there is Crile’s “auto-synthetic cell.” 
Dr. Crile extracted the cephalin from a human brain, made a 
solution of brain protein, and obtained brain salts by burning 
the brain and dissolving the ash. When a mixture was made, 
by taking a drop of each of these three solutions, there appeared 
under the microsope a cell in globular form, with cilia by which 
it moved. It fed by assimilating protein; it breathed by absorb- 
ing oxygen and giving off carbon dioxide; it reproduced both by 
division and by budding. It had electric potential and it could 
be put to sleep by drugs. 

This has been hailed by some as the creation of life. Per- 
haps it should rather be termed the resurrection of life, since 
to produce this result it was necessary to use substances from 
a brain that once was alive. 


Whatever it should be called, it is sufficiently striking to 
suggest many possibilities for experimentation, such as ad- 
ministering cephalin or brain protein or brain salts to the ex- 
pectant mother, with the possibility of stimulating brain growth 
or raising the electric potential which seems to be correlated 
with life. Indeed, it may prove to be the secret of brain activity, 
consciousness and intelligence. 

It has been suggested that nervous action is set up by in- 
duction currents instead of by simple conduction. This would 
help to explain why a small stimulus often produces violent 
results. 

As a hint of what may yet be done in the way of experi- 
mentation, I may report finding one laboratory in Europe using 
an American discovery, pumping air into the ventricles of the 
brain, thus driving out the fluid and producing a condition where- 
by the ventricles can be accurately photographed by x-rays. 
This is done with the living subject, with no injury and no dis- 
comfort. The findings are being correlated with intelligence. 

At this point in preparing this address, I fell asleep, and 
had a dream (Johnstone taught me to dream). 
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I dreamed that I had died, and gone to Heaven. After 
awhile I felt lonesome and began to look about for some of my 
friends. There was no one around. I hunted up Saint Peter 
and asked, ‘Where is everybody ?” 

He replied, “Probably at the movies.” 

I said, “I thought this was Heaven?” 

He said, “It is, but we have heavenly movies.” 

“What are heavenly movies?” 

“Well, you see, our pictures not only have perspective but 
they have extension in time backward and forward.” 

“That sounds interesting. What is on today?” 

“Oh, whatever you wish. You sit down in front of the 
apparatus and think what you want to see. Then you press the 
button for the direction you want it projected, right or left, 
forward or back, up or down, into the past or into the future.” 

He showed me where to go and I soon found myself think- 
ing about the Vineland Laboratory—and there it was. I pressed 
the “future” stop, as I wondered what it would be like by the 
end of another twenty-five years: in 1956. 


The scene changed and I thought I had made a mistake. I 
pressed the button marked “Information” and my question was 
instantly answered. 


“Yes, this is the Vineland Laboratory. It is a national 
institution now, supported by a syndicate of intelligent finan- 
ciers, who have resolved that the problem of low intelligence 
and its relation to world welfare and social efficiency shall be 
solved. 

“Those eight large, modern buildings house the different 
activities. This first building is for physical, physiological and 
biochemical examination. Every person who enters the in- 
stitution is given a thorough examination there and everything 
possible is learned and recorded about his physical constitution, 
both structural and functional. Yes, there was a biochemical 
department in the early days, but it was just a little ahead of 
it time. Since that time biochemistry has made enormous 
strides, great discoveries have been made and it is proving to be 
of enormous value to the study of the feeble-minded. 


“The second building is for educational research. Here 
investigations of the learning processes are being carried on, 
such as are done and can be done nowhere else, for we cannot 
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experiment with normal children as we can with these defectives, 
With normal children, we cannot afford to try methods that may 
fail and thus waste a year or two of the child’s time. With 
these children, nothing can be lost and there is always the hope 
that some great gain may be achieved. So, for the different 
grades of mentality, we are trying out the value of different 
educational materials, such as pictures, models, oral descriptions 
and the like for each age, grade and sex. Learning capacity, 
interests, natural and acquired, and other problems too numerous 
te mention are being investigated. 

“All of this work, as indeed most of the work of the Labor- 
atory, is of profound importance for understanding the normal 
child as well as elucidating this problem of the defectives. 


“Next comes the building for psychological research, in- 
cluding all the mental testing and measurements, performance 
tests, industrial capacity, and all the psychological problems 
that can be studied objectively. That large yard contains the 
mazes. Many of the methods of animal psychology are now 
applied to children. Various maze problems have proved to 
be extremely valuable. That little green house is a puzzle box. 
The child is placed inside it and must find out what levers to 
pull, what keys to turn, in order to get out. If the child is of too 
low intelligence to make any effort to get out, the investigator 
stays with him and shows him what to do and then he is tried 
alone. If he cannot do it, he is shown again, until he finally 
achieves the desired result. A system of periscopes enables the 
investigator to perceive what the child is doing all the time. 


“That long one-story house in the rear of the psychological 
building contains the observation booths with one-way-vision 
windows, made famous by Dr. Gesell. Children of all grades 
and ages are placed in these booths singly and by twos, threes, 
and larger groups. Their individual reactions and their social 
reactions are observed and recorded by motion pictures. The 
emotions are studied. What makes a child happy? How does 
fear arise, and how is it eliminated? The effect of anger, and 
the relation of gland activity to the emotions are here studied 
in connection with the work done in other buildings. This illus- 
trates also the inter-relations of the different buildings. The 
psychologists in particular are quite as much at home in all the 
other buildings as in their own, as they go not only to test the 
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child before and after the physical experiment, but also to make 
observations. 

“The fourth building houses the institute for sociological 
research. Here are studied, among other things, the problems 
of what grades of intelligence are useful in a civilization such 
as ours, and what will be useful in a civilization becoming ever 
more complicated. It is now pretty well recognized that we 
cannot make masters out of morons. 


“That next building, number five in the series, is the biological 
building. Here the central aim is how to develop a better human 
being. Studies are made of heredity and growth; metabolism; 
the effect of sterilization, and of glandular treatment, including 
glandular surgery; vitamines and their effects when adminis- 
tered to children of various ages and of different grades of men- 
tality or when administrated to mothers before the children are 
born. Radiography and ultra-violet treatment are used. 


All those little houses in the neighborhood of the biolog- 
ical buildings are the homes of the married couples. Yes, we 
have scoured the country to find suitable young, married couples, 
both of whom are feeble-minded. They are given homes here 
and small wages for their work. We have now about forty such 
eouples, of different grades of intelligence. They are living thor- 
oughly normal lives and have been put through the complete 
routine of examination and the record made. The medical staff 
keeps in close touch with them and, whenever a pregnancy oc- 
curs, special treatments are begun to see if anything can be 
done to produce a better child than would naturally come from 
two feeble-minded parents. Special types of food, glandular 
treatment, special exercises as stimulants of various kinds, are 
given. Many forms of treatment are used that could never be 
controlled under normal conditions. The result? It is too soon 
to know. We already have some babies that seem to be more 
intelligent than would otherwise be expected, but we know that 
children of feeble-minded parents sometimes appear quite nor- 
mal until they are several years old, when they begin to slow 
down and finally stop developing. 

“Even if we do not succeed in attaining our objective of 
influencing babies, of actually producing better babies by this 
pre-natal care, we shall at least have the most perfect records 
ever obtained of the pre-natal and post-natal influences on chil- 
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dren. As soon as a child is born, further experiments begin on 
the child itself. These, kept up for life, will also have untold 
value. 


“The upper floors of these buildings contain the rooms of 
the directors of the various departments and the clerical force 
and the investigators who are correlating the various findings 
and keeping all data alive and useful. All our investigators are 
highly trained experts. We pay any salary necessary to get the 
man we want. We have the finest special library in the world, 
with a force of librarians and readers who are scanning the liter- 
ature on all sciences that might, by any possibility, be applied to 
this problem, and abstracting all articles for the benefit of the 
workers in the various laboratories. 


“Now let us proceed to the next building—” 


But here I woke up. As I recalled my dream, my first feel- 
ing was, “How fantastic!” The very idea of such a laboratory 
for the study of feeble-mindedness! But as I became more wide- 
ly awake, I found myself asking, “Why not?” 

And I say to you, “Why not?” The world is now facing a 
problem such as has never before existed. How it is to be solv- 
ed, no one knows. Most of us, being optimists, have a kind of 
blind belief that somehow we are going to muddle through— 
this time. And the reason it is so difficult to solve is because 
of what William Allen White called “the moron majority.” Half 
of the world is a drag on the other half. Is it not time to study 
the moron half seriously? Should we spare any expense? No. 
A million dollars, a hundred million dollars, a billion or two, is 
not too much to pay for information that will lead to the cure, 
prevention, elimination or understanding of the feeble-minded. 

Can it be done? It can. We solved the problem of small- 
pox (except for the morons who will not be vaccinated). We 
solved the problem of malaria (and built the Panama Canal). 
And we shall solve the problems of the social adjustments of the 
entire world. Just as the mosquito was the key to the malaria 
problem, so are the feeble-minded the key to the great social 
problems of the present. 

The dream is not fantastic. It will come true. And I will 
tell you how—in 1956. 
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Book Review 


MyErRS, GARRY C. Building Personality in Children. New York, 
Greenberg, 1931. 360 pp. 


This volume is clearly written, and should be easily com- 
prehensible to lay as well as professional readers. Its straight- 
forward presentation makes it exceptionally interesting and 
pleasant reading. 

The book is divided into twelve chapters, the first six of 
which deal with such influences on personality as physical handi- 
caps, clothes, posture, eyes, voice speech. Family relationships 
are discussed, and one chapter is devoted to the home cultivation 
and celebration of successes. The timid child is considered, and 
the last two chapters deal, respectively, with escape and emo- 
tional poise, each with reference to personality. 

The chapters are subdivided so as to present, under separate 
headings, various phases of the problems under discussion. Un- 
fortunately there is no index. 

Undoubtedly this book will prove valuable to every parent 
of young children. Ideally, it should be read prior to the birth 
of a child, so that the principles herein set forth may be applied 
from earliest infancy. 


Vineland, N. J. Heather G. Collier 


Myers, GARRY C. Developing Personality in the Child at 
School: Practical Mental Hygiene for Educators. New 
York, Greenberg, 1931. 375 pp. 


This sequel to the author’s “Building Personality in Chil- 
dren,” is written in the same lucid, common-sense manner and 
should be an equally valuable handbook for parents and teachers. 

Certainly this, like its companion volume, promotes under- 
standing of the child, not merely as a child, but as a person, 
and offers intelligent evaluation of most of the problems likely 
to confront him at school. 

There are sixteen chapters, which consider the personality 
of the school child with reference to such factors as barriers to 
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personality growth, school practices, tattling, speed in work, 
fears, speech, human frailties of the teacher and the supervisor, 
success and failure, high intelligence, escapes, physical welfare, 
physical and mental health of the teacher, and various behavior 
problems of school children. It is regrettable that the author 
has omitted an index. 

Perhaps there are some who feel justly confident of their 
ability to “go it alone” in handling the delicate problems of per- 
sonality adjustment in children. The majority of us, however, 
may well be grateful for such sympathetic and intelligent an- 
alysis and advice as are contained in this volume. 


Vineland, N. J. Heather G. Collier 


School Sickness 


“Children vary in their capacity to “do” arithmetic, to 
memorize facts, to learn languages, to express themselves 
through art and music, just as they vary in height and weight. 
Our failure to take account of this obvious fact in planning 
school programs and procedures has made “school sickness, a 
complaint as real as measles,” a menace to the health and hap- 
piness of thousands of our children, according to Dr. James F. 
Rogers, consultant in hygiene and specialist in health education 
in the Federal Office of Education. This disease, Dr. Rogers 
holds, is produced by “pressure” in the classroom. It is char- 
acterized by nervousness, irritability, listlessness, anxiety and a 
highly emotional state. “The child affected usually has a poor 
appetite, sleeps badly, and has night terrors. He aggravates his 
own condition by self-analysis and introspection. Athletic con- 
tests are injurious to him.” The disease results from forcing 
hundreds of children, no two of whom are alike, to go through 
the same course at the same speed, or be labelled “D”, “retard- 
ed,” “dull,” “inferior,” and so on. The sensitive child in par- 
ticular suffers from the pressure to “keep up” to what is, to him, 
an abnormal pace.” 

—The Survey, February 1932. 
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From the Annual Report of 
the Superintendent 
C. E. Nash 


Each season at the Training School brings a different type 
of work and activity. Annual Day was followed by Parents’ 
Day, on the 4th of July. A week later, forty-five Summer School 
students arrived for a six-weeks stay. This not only involved 
much preparation, but a continual round of additional work, 
general daily planning, recreation, entertainment and, finally, 
Class Day and Graduation exercises. Following this, prepara- 
tions were made for the Anniversary Meetings held by the Lab- 
oratory in honor of Dr. Goddard. These covered a period of 
three days, with an influx of about sixty guests, the majority 
of whom were leaders in various fields of child training and 
study. While special activities, such as those mentioned above 
are taking place, the regular work of the institution must be kept 
running smoothly. Attention must be given to the care, food, 
training and general happiness of five hundred fifty children, 
and all of the projects that have been started must be kept 
moving. ‘These functions must not be allowed to interfere with 
the regular work on the farm, in the cannery, the making of 
alterations and repairs, all of which are part of institutional life. 

The general health of our children has been especially good 
this year. There have been, of course, the usual colds and mild 
epidemics, but few cases of serious illness. It is a great sat- 
isfaction to know that our children are, on the whole, a very 
vigorous, healthy, rosy-cheeked lot of boys and girls. We be- 
lieve the use of our mercury quartz lamp and our diathermy 
apparatus has been a very great preventative measure, as well 
as a relief in many phases of illness. 

During the year we have lost by death three of our most 
respected employes. This has been a sorrow to all of us and a 
distinct loss, especially to the children. 

At the Hospital, Mrs. James is carrying on the physical 
therapy as usual. It has not been possible to obtain an assistant 
for Mrs. James, but the work has been carried on in fine spirit 
and is becoming of greater interest and satisfaction both to the 
institution and to the parents. Special study of the children 
under physical therapy is being made by the Laboratory. 
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FOODS It was with extreme regret that we accepted the resig- 

nation of Miss Elizabeth Cleveland in August. Miss 
Cleveland had been our efficient dietitian for more than twenty 
years. Her never-failing loyalty and patience in working for 
the welfare of our children will long be remembered. Miss 
Reedmiller, the newly appointed dietitian, brings youth, ambi- 
tion, and the most modern methods to this important field. 


The Foods Committee has been organized at Miss Reed- 
miller’s suggestion. This Committee holds weekly meetings to 
which come, from time to time, various members of the in- 
stitution staff who are able to offer suggestions that may help to 
produce a well-rounded and economic menu for our children and 
employes. The Foods Committee solicits suggestions or criti- 
cisms of a constructive nature. 


We continue to have an abundance of milk, eggs, fruit and 
vegetables which, together with our stock of storage crops, 
canned goods and fresh poultry, make it possible to offer well- 
balanced menus during the entire year. 

The Educational Department was especially busy during 
the summer. After the closing of school, in June, there was 
a vacation until July 4th, at which time the entertainment given 
on Annual Day was repeated for the parents and friends of the 
children. Following this, much attention was given to recrea- 
tion until the opening of summer School. This recreation 
included many special outings—auto rides, picnics at the shore 
and at nearby lakes. During September and October we rented 
a cottage at Wildwood Crest, which made it possible for us to 
give outings of from one day to two weeks to nearly one hundred 
children. This was greatly appreciated by the boys and girls, 
especially those who had not only acted as assistants in the 
cottages, but had assisted also in school work during the year. 
We were fortunate in having very fine weather during the entire 
period. 

School was opened on September 14th with a total enroll- 
ment of two hundred twenty-five children. This is more than 
one-half the population of the Training School, not including 
Menantico. Mrs. Nash has continued most successfully the 
Brinkerhoff Method of reading, which was begun last year. 
This method has proven so successful with our children that it 
is attracting the attention of educators from the public schools. 
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We have been very fortunate indeed in having with us this 
year, Mrs. Aker, who is especially adept in teaching vocal music. 

A number of special plans are being carried out in our 
present Manual Training Department. Several new departures 
in training are being introduced which will strengthen the 
practical slant of our work. 


The annual Christmas Play, entitled “Briar Rose” was 
presented by one hundred children on December 30th and was 
much enjoyed. It is always necessary for us to give these plays 
several times in order that they may be seen by all those interest- 
ed in them. 

Probably nothing has given more pleasure to the children, 
employes, and visitors than our many pets, which are in evidence 
most of the time. Tommy, a little lame boy, is to a great ex- 
tent the custodian of these pets. In summer he may be seen 
lying on the grass, playing his harmonica while Mickey, the 
pony, grazes nearby. Ginger, the dog, watches the performance 
with the same expression as seen in that famous advertisement 
“His Master’s Voice.” Mollie, the lamb, sleeps peacefully near- 
by, and Mike, the gander, stands as close as possible, trying to 
comb Tommy’s hair with his bill, and at times deliberately walk- 
ing on him. They make a sight worth seeing. Then there are 
the sixty-two wild Mallard ducks who make their headquarters 
at the fountain, and who travel in soldier formation all about 
the grounds, devouring millions of flies, mosquitoes, worms, 
grubs and also the Japanese beetles. No institution can afford 
to be without general institution pets which are allowed to run 
at will about the place. 

Special effort has been put forth on the part of cottage 
people to give the children a greater variety of recreation and 
entertainment during the evenings. Since the first of Septem- 
ber Miss Annie has entertained at dinner and for the evening one 
hundred different children. Miss Annie frequently gives birth- 
day parties to children outside her own cottage. 

The Laboratory staff has shown many moving pictures to 
the various cottages. These pictures, which are carefully se- 
lected, are both entertaining and instructive and have added 
much to the winter’s recreation. Our little boys enjoy mechan- 
ical and construction toys, checkers, dominoes, tops, etc., and 
are amply supplied with them. They all enjoy the stories read 
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to them by their house fathers and mothers, and like to listen 
to the radio. The larger boys enjoy tumbling, wrestling and 
apparatus work, as well as playing pinochle, pool and other 
games. They too enjoy the reading of stories and derive pleas- 
ure from many special radio programs. During the long sum- 
mer evenings our children are busy with all kinds of out-door 
sports, such as swimming, base ball and the other sports that 
are enjoyed by healthy boys and girls everywhere. 

We attach no small importance to the part many of our 
children are able to take in the general activities of the institu- 
tion. The children are often eager to learn special phases of 
work, such as poultry raising, truck farming, dairying, etc. 
These not only provide the constructive work along interesting 
lines which is essential to every boy who is to become a self- 
respecting man, but also offer invaluable training. 

In our Poultry Department we now have about thirteen 
hundred-eighteen pullets, Rhode Island Reds and White Leg- 
horns, two hundred-eight hens, and seventeen cockerels. In 
addition to these we have two hundred nineteen ducks, twenty 
guinea fowl and about fifty-five turkeys. The raising of the 
latter has been a comparatively new departure, and has been 
more successful than we had anticipated. For boys who are 
interested in poultry work, the care of such a varied flock is very 
instructive. 

On the farm, as in previous years, we have been especially 
successful in raising sweet potatoes, securing about three hun- 
dred bushels of excellent size and quality from each acre planted. 
In the growing of all our farm produce it is necessary to wage 
continual war on the insect pests which are so destructive to 
green things. 

This is a constant expense and an unending task, but is well 
worth its cost. 

This year we produced about seven hundred bushels of 
apples, thirty-two hundred quarts of cherries, eighteen hundred 
bushels of sweet potatoes, twenty-three hundred bushels of 
white potatoes, and made two hundred gallons of vinegar. . 





